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HIORSE RAKE. 

A subscriber inquires where the horse rake can be pur- 
chased. We cannot give the desired information. The 
accompanying descriptions and wood cuts, will, however, 
we hope, enable any common carpenter readily to con- 
struct one, either of the common or revolving rake. 

The Common Horse Rake. 
Fig. 8. This is made of a 
piece of strong scant. 






ling, 3 inches square 
and ten feet long, in- 
to which about fif- 
teen teeth are insert 
ed horizontally, and 
made of strong white 
ash or other tough 
wood, The teeth 
should be about 22 
inches long, and one 
inch by one and three 
quarters at the place 


IWS 


of insertion, and ta. 
pering on the under 
side, so us to give 
them a slight turn 
upward at the point, 
to prevent their run 

ning into the ground 
The 
draught ropes are at- 
tached to the end of 
two projecting pieces 
of wood parallel to the teeth, at each end of the rake. 
These projecting pieces should be about one third of the 
length of the tecth. Those unskilled in the use of the 
rake, sometimes attach the ropes at once to the ends of 
the head; in this way it becomes almost entirely unman- 
ageble. The forward ends of the draught ropes are to be 
fastened to the horse’s collar, leaving space enough be- 
tween the horse and rake for the collecting hay. Han- 
dles, like those repreented in the figure, (fig. 8) are to be 
inserted in the head near the middle, for guiding the teeth 
and lifting the rake from the ground when necssary. 

In using this rake, instead of the tecth moving on. 
ward upon their points as in the common hand rake, they 
run along flat upon the ground, passing under and col. 
lecting the hay; when full, the handles are thrown for- 
ward, the rake emptied, and lifted over the winrow for 
another load. The rake thus passes backwards and for- 
wards across the field, always emptying opposite the last 
heaps, and thus forming regular winrows at right angles 
with the path of the rake. A few hours practice will 
enable any one to use this rake without difficulty, the on- 
ly skill required consisting in keeping the points of the 
teeth just so low as to pass under all the hay and yet not 
run into the ground. When small obstructions occur, the 
handles are depressed, thus causing the teeth to rise, and 
the rake passes freely over. Large obstructions, as 


while using. 





stumps and stone heaps, require the rake to be lifted from 
the ground, 

The chief recommendation of this kind of rake, is its 
cheapness and simplicity. A good one need not cost more 
than two dollars. It may also be used on rougher ground 
than the revolving rake, as it is more easily lifted over 
obstructions. Where the ground is very uneven the teeth 
should be much shorter. When one becomes well accus- 
| tomed to the use of it, work may be done nearly as fast 
| with this,as with a revolving rake, though much more 
| laborious. Twelve acres of hay, part of it yielding near- 
ly three tons to the acre, on a meadow of the writer, 
were raked into winrows, by means of one of these rakes, 
in about siz hours, working time. It possesses another 
advantage over the revolving rake—it may be used for 





scraping the winrows into heaps for drawing, and if the 
hay is stacked in the field, for drawing the hay to the 
stack. A man with arake and horse, not only raked the 
hay, but drew it at the same time to the stack, a distance 
of from ten to twenty rods, as fast as an active man could 
pitch with a fork. A hand rake need scarcely ever be 
used on the meadow, as all the scattered hay may be 
raked up in a short time, after the rest of the hay has 
been drawn off. 

The horse rake is very useful in raking stubble of wheat, 
and eminently so in pulling and gathering peas. 

Shafts, instead of ropes, have been attached to the 
head of the rake, and have been strongly recommended ; 
but they diminish the simplicity of the rake, and appear 
to possess no advantage on the whole, and for gathering 
and drawing hay, are positively detrimental. 


The Revolving Rake, 





This is much more complex in its construction than the 
common horse rake, but possesses advantages over it in 
ease and expedition in raking. Its peculi:r advantage 
is the facility with which it may be unloaded, requiring 
for this purpose but a slight elevation of the handles, and 
without stopping once in crossing the whole breadth of 
the meadow. 

Its construction is as follows :—The head A B, fig. 9, is 
a piece of strong scantling,three inches squ :re and ten fect 
long, through which eighteen holes, one inch square, are 
made toreceive the teeth, which are pieces of the strong. 
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ing equally on both sides of the head when inserted, and 
forming a double row of teeth, each about eighteen inches 
long. ‘The draught chains or ropes D D, are attached to 
the forward ends of two curved arms E E, which are con- 
nected at their other ends to the head of the rake by iron 
straps passing round the head so as to allow it to revolve 
freely. G, fig. 10, represents a portion of one of the 
curved arms, showing the hole formed by the iron strap, 
and H represents a part of the head which turns in this 
hole. These arms are held firmly together by the cross 
piece I. An improvement in the curved arms is made by 
constructing them of two pieces at right angles, in a form 
similar to a carpenter’s square, the first or shortest piece 
rising perpendicular from the head, and the other project- 

ing forward, and to which the draught chains are attach- 

ed.~ By this construction, more space is allowed beneath 

these arms for the collection of the hay. 


The cross rod K, connecting the handles C C, serves for 
guiding and managing the rake. ‘These handles are cons 
nected to the head by a contrivance precisely similar to 
that of the curved arms. At the middle of the handles 
is a cross rod P P, upon which turns the small frame M, 
which is connected (by turning joints,) by means of the 
rod N, tothe cross piece I. This rod must be of just such 
length, as to cause the frame M, when pressed down 
upon the teeth by the handles, to touch them within about 
half an inch of their points ; by this, the teeth are prese. 
ed flat upon the ground while raking. To empty the 
load this frame is raised by the handles beyond the reach 
of the teeth, and they pass it freely without touching. 
The rake is unloaded by means of the following contri- 
vance. Outside of the handles C C, are two pieces of 
wood F F, turning freely upon the two projecting ends 
of the rod P P, as pivots, with their lower ends resting 
upon pieces of iron fastened crosswise on the head of the 
rake, just outside of the joints connecting the handles to 
it. The shapeof these’pieces of iron is shown in a de. 
tached view at O, fig. 10. Whenthe handles are raised, 
the pieces F F are thrown forward on these pieces of 
iron until they strike the projecting part of them, when 
they immediately act as braces, and cause the rake to rise 
with the handles. The points of the teeth thus strike in 
the ground, and the horse continuing in motion, causes 
the rake to make a semi-revolution, emptying the load, 
and throwing the back row of teeth forward to be filled 
as before. The handles C C should be perfectly parallel, 
that the pieces F F may play freely. S is a strong irom 
brace, fastened at each end to the handles, and at the 
middle to the cross rod P P. 

The cost of this rake is about six dollars. 

The revolving rake is better adapted for use on large 
farms and smooth meadows, and the common horse rake 


on small farms and rough meadows. 4.5. 7. 





Statistics of Industry. 

By the kindness of our friend, H. Cotman, we have 
been furnished with an interesting report of the products 
and value of the mechanical and manufacturing portions 
of the population of Massachusetts, prepared under the 
direction of a law of that state, embracing the number 
of persons employed in the several branches of ind ° 
the eapital invested, and the aggregate value of the pre. 
duct, in each town of the state. The result is moet 
honorable to the state, and a pleasing proof that the 
character of industry, which marked the children of the 
pilgrims, has not been forfeited by their descendants. 

Such investigations are of immense value, as ena 
us to correct errors into which we are all more or leew 
liable to fall, particularly in speculations on the relative 
value of the products of one part of our country when 
compared with another. Thus, in comparing the south 
and the north ; the cotton and the grain-growing states; 
the agricultural and the manufacturing population, we 
are very liable to be led astray, unless the means of cor. 


est white ash, one inch square and three feet long, project. |, rection furnished by such statistics are at hand. 
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Our brethren of the south frequently speak of the north 
a@ a country doomed to poverty, because, in the single ar- 
ticle of cotton, they havo an item of export which far 
outweighs all the exports of the north. But they seem 
to forget, that if the proceeds of this cotton crop is ex- 
pended by the planter in purchasing the food, the cloth. 
ing, tho furniture and the implements which the labor of 
producing the cotton has prevented his furnishing for 
himself, at the end of the year he is in ne better situa. 
tion than he who has converted his labor into the articles 
fequired by the planter, The difference between the 
planter of the south and the mechanic, manufacturer, 
oe farmer of the north, lies mainly in this;—the planter 
produces an article which requires to be sent abroad be- 
fore it can be made fully available ; the producing classes 
at the north find their market at home; the productions 
of the one are of immense importance in a nativnal point 
of view, those of the other are of equal value in a do. 
mestic one. We frequently hear extravagunt estimates 
made of the prosperity of the south, (and in their pros. 
perity none can rejoice more sincercly than we do) be. 
eause their crop of cotton amounts in fivorable seasons 
and at fair prices, to nearly 100 millions of dollars in 
walue. This, it should be remembered, is about the whole 
available result of the labor of six millions of our popa- 
lation, and that as the great object is the production of 
this one article, so they rely on its sale for a large portion 
of their food, clothing, and the other necessaries and 
luxuries of life. So far therefore as labor ends in pro- 
viding for home consumption, the planter of the south, 
or farmer or manufacturer of the north, stand on precise. 
ly the same ground; it is onthe sales beyond the actual 
requirements of home consumption, that the prosperity or 
advance in wealth ef either must mainly depend. 


It is not our purpose toenter here into any comparison 
ef the north and thesouth in these respects ; it is enough 
tq state here that the tables before us show that the pro- 
ceeds of the branches of manufacture and mechanics 
enumerated, amount in the aggregate to eighty siz mil- 
lions, two hundred and eighty two thousand, six hundred 
and sixteen dollars, a suin probably exceeding the cotton 
sales at the south for the past vear by 25 millions of dol 
lars; and this with only a population of 700,000. The 
amount of grain of all kinds produced in the states 
north of the cotton growing oncs, cannot be valued at 
Jess than 150 millions of dollars in value; and of this a 
very large proportion goes to supply the population of 
the colton growing states with bread; thua etill farther 
seducing the inequality, so furas regards profits, that at 
firet siziit would appear to exist ameng the states, 

We have only room here to enumerate a fow of the 
principal items which go to make the above aggregate. 
Of these, boots and shoes furnish $11,642,520; cotton 
cloths, $13,056,659; the Fisheries, $7,592,290; Mo. 
chinery of various kinds $1,235,390; Leather, $3,254, 
416, woolen goods, $10,399,807. ‘The number of per. 
sons employed in the processes of mechanies and wan- 
wfactures enumerated is 117,352; the amount of capital 
$54,851,643; and the eggregate of value as stated 
ebove, $86,282,616. Massachusetts is pursuing a noble 
career in determining and developing her resources, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing. ‘The bill providing 
abounty for wheat noticed in one of our late numbers, 
lias passed into a law, and we do not doubt a most auspi- 
cous result from such a course. Directed by the able 
commissioner of agriculture, that intercst ean hardly 
jail of success; and the Jegisloture scem actuated by the 
ame intelligent and patriotic spirit. We need such sta. 
tistical investigations in this state. We ought to know 
the quantities of grain we produce; and we hope that 
provisions will be made for such investigations without 
delay. Let the assessors in the several towns be directed 
fo ascertain in thei*several towns or wards the number of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and swine; wool, grain, &c. &c., 
andthe work would bo done. 


CATTLE, 

Never has this country, and indeed we may say any 
‘other, furnished mere striking proofs of the advantages 
te be derived from breeding good stock than has the pa. 





triotic state of Kentucky, within a few years. The far. 
mers of that rich state, were among the first to appreci- 
ate the value of the imported Durham or shorthorn breed 
of cattle, and they entered on the course of improvement 
with a zeal and earnestness, which might wll be deemed 
a sure presage of the success which has attended their 
efforts. Acting on the principle of letting those laugh 





that win, the pioneers in breeding cattle in that state dis- | 
regarded the sneers at the color of the imported stock ; | 


| 


the langh which the prices at first paid, raised at their 
expence ; or the sinister predictions of failure and ruin 
by which they were assailed; and procecding steadily | 
on their course, are now reaping an abundant harvest of 
solid profit, as well as honorable and well deserved praise 
The following,which we copy from the Franklin Farmer, | 
a paper exerting an excellent influence in that state, will 
show the correctness of the above opinions most conclu. 











sively, Let those whohave commenced the good work 
of improving the domestic animals of New-York, read 
and take courage. 

‘©Mr. Eprror :—In your paper of the 23d ult. you no. | 
ticc a cow, as having with her issue, produced S6v0. | 
She was a goed cow and worthy of note. But what will 
your readers think of Cleopatra, sold at David Suttou’s 
sale, with her direct issue for $3,391, viz:—Cleopatra | 
$601; Western Daisy, $745; Frederic, (a bull) $1,319, | 
and white Rose, $735. Besides this Western Daisy had 
two calves which sold for S900, and Frederic stood last 
year at $25, and went to 40 odd cows. Thus you will 
perceive that this cow, at ten years old, had made her 


owner, about $5,291.” | 


CHOKE! CATTLE. 

The facts, that more attention is now paid to the rear. 
ing of cattle, and the introduction of improved breeds, | 
than formerly, and that many valuable animals are year. 
ly lost from obstructions in the throat, or by choking, 
which might be saved were proper measures adopted, | 
have induced us to present to our readers drawings of a 


the Useful Knowledge Socicty, and a condensed account 
of the best methods of removing obstructions, known at 
the present day. We give these engravings the more | 
willingly, as the tube is found one of the most efficient 
and immediate agents of giving relief in hoven or bloat 
that has yet been devised, and where it can be had far| 
preferable to the knife, to which farmers, in this diseuse, | 
are frequently compelled to resort. 
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These cuts will give a sufficient idea of the construc. 
| tion of the most useful probang or esophagus tube, and 
| should be in the possession of every farmer who breeds 

cattle extensively ; or whero this is not the case, one 


however, who pretends to the character of farrier, or vete- 
rinarian, should be without these or similar instruments. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| Fig. 11. a. The tuhe made of simple leather, or of 
leather covering a canal of spiral wire. It is about four 

feet and a half in length, £0 as to reach from the mouth 

to the rumen or stomach, and leaving a sufficient portion 

outside the mouth to be firmly grasped, 

Lf a 4: - ° . 

b. The stilett or rod, rc presented as introduced into the 
tube, and running the whole length of it. It gives great. 
er firmness and strength to the tube, when it is either 

passed into the stomach in cases of hoove, or used to 
force obstructions down the gullet. 


stilett, and placed between the hondle of the stilett and 
the round extremity of the tube. The stilett is longer | 
than the tube by the cxtent of this piece of wood, bat is 
prevented from protruding by the interposition of this | 
slider on the handle. The stilett may be introduced at | 














either end of the tube. It is usually inserted at e, when 





cattle probang, or throat tube. from the work on cattle by || 


} 

\ ‘ } 

* aay | 
att kad ane: | 

Mut Ue a eal 


might answer for several neighboring farmers. Noman, | 
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| the instrument is used to foree any thing down the throat 
| because the bulb at the other end has a flat or rather sin. 
| eave surface, and can therefore act with more certainty 
and power on the obstruction in the throat. 

e. The end of the tube which is introduced into the 

| paunch in cases of hoove. It is rounded to permit it ty 
| be more easily forced throngh the pillars or roof of the 
| paunch, and is perforated with holes, for the escape of 
| the gas with which the stomach may be distended. 

Fig. 12, represents the whalebone stilett, (any tough 
elastic wood will do for the rod when whalebone cannot 

| be had,) with the hollow piece of wood running upon it, 

_and shows how easily that may be withdrawn when the 
stilett is taken from the tube. ‘This piece of wood taken 
off, the stilett will project a little at the end of the tube, 
and by moving the stilett up and down in the tube, this 
ntay be made to act on the obstructing body in the man. 
ner and with somewhat the force of a small hammer. 

Fig. 13, will be presently deserihed. 

Fig. 14, is a picce of strong thick wood, widest in the 
center, and perforated for the passage of the tube, [iy 
use is to keep the mouth open during the use of the pro. 
hang; and is secured by leather straps nailed to the ex. 
tremities, and buckled round the horns. The farmer 
should have another mouth-picece with a central hole that 
willadmit the passage of asmall hand. Ile will thus be 
enabled to grasp and remove any obstruction that has not 
descended beyond the commenceiment ol the gullet. 


Let it be supposed that a cow has swallowed a potato, 
or turnep, too large to descend the gullet and is thus ap. 
rested in its progress, and evidently seen at a certain die. 
tince down the throat. The farmer should have imme. 
diate recourse to the tube, introducing the flutter end, 

and using moderate foree, If the body yiclds to this, he 
is justified in pushing it into the chest; but if it ia with 
difficulty pushed on, the operator should instantly cease 
attempting to drive it down, for the fibres of the gullet 
soon become irritated by distention, and grasp the foreign 
substance, as it were, sprsmodically. The gullet also it. 
self becomes smaller as soon as it enters the thorax, and 
a substance that moves easily In the upper part, can 
scarcely be moved at all in the lower portion. 

But if it cannot be driven down, it periaps may be 
solicited or forced upward. The fibres of the gullet have 
allowed the substance to pass them, and are somewhat 
weakened by the unnatural distention—they have not re. 
covered their tone and may yield again. The internal 
coat of the gullet is smooth and glistening; it may how. 
ever bo made more go, and some effect also produced on 
the surface of the obstructing body. A half pint of 
olive oil should be powured down, and an attempt, a peree. 
vering one, made by the fingers externally, to give the 
body a retrograde motion, When moved sufficiently up- 


| 6 e Q@ Fio.12. | wards, it may be drawn out by the hand, introduced 
| a through the large mouth-piece. 
\O=- — Fig. 12. —— Ge || If the obstructing body cannot be moved in this way, 
if eh Fig. 1. | Fecourse may be had to the corkscrew tube, Fig, 13, in 
é ~1,=3— a. | the cut. 
a \ 


a. The leather tube as before, but somewhat larger, and 
| longer, and stronger, and the upper part, for the purpose 
of additional strength, is sometimes of brass. 
b. The handle of the stilett that runs turough it, as 
through the other tube. 

'| ¢. The piece of wood sliding on the stilett. In eonse- 
; quence of the corkscrew termination, this must be in two 
parts, easily removable. ‘They are here removed, and one 
of the m hangs dow ii, suspend d by a string. When re- 

) moved, the y allow the point of the stilett to project twe 

or three inches. 

d. Tie bulb which is introduced through the mouth. 
piece. It is larger than those on the other tube, but not 
|| so large as the distended gullct. 
| e. A corkscrew fixed at the end of the stilett; and 


which coming out at the center of the knob, cannot pos- 
|| sibly wound the gullet. 


i When this instrument is used, the screw is retracted 


| within the knob, and secured by placing the picces of 
|| wood ¢. on the handle of the etilett. The instrument is 
| then introduced through the mouth-piece, and forced 
|| down the throat uatil it reaches the obstruction, The 


6. Tilileendle of the etileat. pieces of wood are then taken off, and the screw, by turn- 
d. A hollow picce of wood, running freely upon the || ing the handle, is worked into the obstructing body 
the common corkscrew into a cork, If the potato or tur- 
nep is fresh and sound, a great purchase is thus obtained, 
and in most instances the root may be drawn up the 
| throat and got rid of. If only a portion is brought away, 
| some good has been done, and the screw sliculd be retura- 


| 
| 
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wil! hold, It will now probably yield to 
he first probang, and in a crushed state 
Sometimes, too, the stilett of the 


ed as long as tt 


the pressure ol t 
to the stomuel. 


iss 10 
: ie slide taken off, can be advantageously used 


qirst tube, t 


the rod of a gan, forcing the obstruction down by re. 
Hs th 


poalt d percussivns. ; 
If these contrivances fail, and the obstruction remains, 
bleeding sometimes carried to absolute fainting, may be 
resorted to, in preference to mishing the root by exter- 
nal violence; though even this is sometimes admissible. 
There is not a mere powerful relaxant of the musclee 
thin bleeding; and daring this momentary relaxation, 
the operator van fre quently move the body— upwards, if 
possible, and in preference, bat downwards if it will not 
come up. Lf the obstrvetion cannot be forced down, or 
removed by mashing, the creature must be lost, unless 
the operation of asophagotomy is resorted to, or the ob. 
struction cut down upon, and then removed through the 
opening. The vet rinary surgeon will here find no diffi. 


€ lty, and may pioc ed Ww ith coufidence. 


The aninial 
the head stretched out, but lying as flit as the horns wi'l 


hould b> cast, thrown on the right side, 


permit. The point of obstruction will be seen at once. 
. ° ' i. 8 ' . -P 
An opening is now wade through the skin, the cellular 
substance a little dissected away, and the gullet is then 
opened, aad the obstruction removed, The edges of the 
gullet should then bo brought together and confined with 
two stitches, and the skin seeured in the same way — 
ny iv’ b 
three days, then gracl and mashes may be allowed, and 


cast should have nothing but gruel for two or 
in a fortnight or three weeks the wound will generally 
be healed. 

If the root has passed into the thorax before it is ob. 


served, or the operator called, the chances of saving the 


animal are much diminished, The obstruction must be 
either drawn up or toreed down without delay ; and great 
force is here allowable, for if it be not overcome, the ani- 
nal will assured'y perish. CatUe who have once been 
choked, it is found, are more liable than others to suffer 
again; and it will, therefore, be generally advisable to 
fit them for the butcher as early as possible. 

The tubes may be made of thin firm sole Jeather, or if 
of upper leather, they may be sowed over a spira) tube of 
rnal!l flexible wire, They my be three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, with a suitable bore, and the bulbs m iy be 
one and one-fourth, or one and a half inches in diameter. 
The stiffness of the tube is greatly aided when necessary 
by the rod or stilett introduced, 

Every one has seen animals lost, which in all proba. 
bility might have been saved by the cheap and simple ap 
piratus we have here described, and many have perished 
ty the quackeries or ill_judged efforts made to save them, 
Ii is but a few d:ys since, a gentleman of our acquain. 
tance Jost a cow that was choked with a potato. Some 
Jittle effort had been made to reinove it, when he was told 
that a quantity of soap put down would remove the ob. 
struction, and tle informant undertook to see it adminis. 
tered. The required quantity was prepared and poured 
down, and the animal diod almost instantly. The proba. 
bility is, more was given than the gullet could contain, 
and the first breath, by drawing the fluid soap into the 
lungs, produced instant suffoeation. Soap, too, is a dan. 
gerous remedy for another reason ; it is very rare that the 
alkali isso thoroughly neutralized as not to retain causti. 
eity,and when put down the gullet, if it remains a con. 
eiderable tine in one place, it excoriates the inner mein. 
brane, or in some cases eats through the gullet and de. 
stroya the animal. Qil, as above directed, is better in al] 
€.scs than soap; anc no farmer should entrust another 
with the care of a diseased animal, unless he has reason 
to suppose that somo knowledge of the structure, ferma. 
tion and capacity, of the part diseased is possessed. We 
have known animals killed by thrusting a stick so far into 
the stomach as to perforate its walls; and this was owing 
‘0 ignorance of the distance between the mouth and the 
ttomach, If a regard to the suffering of the animal docs 
Not influence us, the fact, that euch cruel treatment must 
be asource of loss, should compel farmers to adopt a bet- 
Wr end more scientifiz mode of treatment. 








Thorn Fences, 


We regret that there is so little attention paid to this | 


branch of domestic agriculture; as it scarcely is proba. 
ble that with all the hardy, thick growing, and spine pro. 
ducing plants of our country to select from, there should 
not be some suitable for the important purpose of fen. 
cing. We have seen acres of land in Cattaraugus coun. 
ty, which had been cleared many years ago, and then 
left, covered with the thorn that had sprung up sponta- 
neously, and in impenctrable masses. In other parts of 
our country, the woods are filled with the native thorn, 
Now it may be considered an es- 
tiblished fact, that any plant or shrub which will spring 
up and flourish in a wild state, may in the same place and 


especially oak Jands. 


svils, by a suitable course of cultivation, be made to grow 
Thus there is 
nothing to hinder a first rate thorn fence in the soils of 


in subserviency to the wishes of man. 


C ittaraugus, or on those oak lands where they already 


form so considerable part of the underwood, and we think 
probable on most other soils of the same latitude and 


temperature. hat the English or the Virginiathorns 


can be depended on in our northern climates, is not to be 
expected ; the one requires a moister climate and the 
other a less severe winter than they here meet with, but 
onr native thorns are subject to none of these difficulties 
ind inconveniences, and these should be tried faithfully. 
The difficulty of making the seeds or haws grow, has had 
its influence in preventing the culture of the thorn; but Mr. 
Chiswell, in a late No. of the Cultivator, gives the fol- 
lowing directions which scem likely to be successful. 


‘The berries should be gathered when ripe, and spread 
on a loft, where they may remain until about February, 
when they must be soaked until the pulp becomes soft, 
which will only require a few days in a cellar; then they 
must be carefully mashed, so as not to break the seeds, 
and the pulp washed off, by rubbing the seed in a vessel 
of water, and pouring off the pulp until the water is 
perfectly clean; in this moist state the seed must be kept 
in a tight vessel in a coo! and damp place, covered with 
a wet cloth, and turned upside down, or out of one vessel 
into another, about once a weck, or as often as is neces. 
sary to prevent them from becoming too dry on the top. 
As carly in March (Mr. C. lives in Maryland; and here 
we shouldthink April more suitable than March) as the 
season will admit a seed bed to be prepared ; one must be 
made, which I would advise to be new land, inclining to 
bea litthe moist. If the ground can be burnt first so 
much the better. About this time you will find the seeds 
begin to burst; as soon as they generally begin to open 
andsome to sprout, sow them broad cast and pretty 
thick, and cover them about one inch deep, by taking 
the surface earth with a spade or shovel, out of trenches 


wide enough for aman to stand in, at the distance of 


four feet apart, through your bed; which trenches serve 
to stand in to pick the weeds from the young plants. which 
must be particularly attended to, as the plants at first are 
very tender, and would be lost by letting the weeds over. 
run them at first. If the weather is favorable, and the 
seed in a proper state, they will be up in a week, and 
will grow the first season from 12 to 18 inches high ; the 
largest willdo to plant in hedge the next spring, and the 
balance the spring following.” 








Fattening Hogs on Ruta Baga. 


From some partially unsvecessful experiments which 
have been made in fattening swine on the turnep, the im. 
pression seems to have become pretty general, that how. 
ever excellent the turnep was for feeding cattle and ma. 
king beef, its value for making pork was more than ques- 
tionable, The following extract of a report made to the 
Trustees of the Mass. Ag, Society, by Mr. I. R. Lawton 
of G. Barrington, will show that such an impression has 
originated in error, and that this root promises to be as 
much an acquisition to the farmer in this respect, as in 
most others. Dr. Mase was pleised to denominate the 
turnep a simple ‘hydrate of wood.” Mr. Lawton has de. 
monstrated that this mixture of water and wood possesses 
the most nutritive properties. 

‘In my former report I stated that I had 50 hogs ; 24 
of the 50 are 18 months old—which will weigh by the 
first of January 500 or more to the hog, 18 of them I 
shall sell probably at about $9.00 per ewt. which will 
amount to $4186,00, those hogs I wintered mostly on the 
Ruta baga. When grass is grown soas to give a fullbite, 
I pat ineach hogs nose two rings ma 'e of large wire, as 
large ascan be handily twisted after it has been heated, 
which serves for the season without the trouble of asecond 


ringing ; then I turn them into a pasture where they can 
have a plenty of water and clover grass. I am carefulto 
sali them once a week or more if the seasonis wet; I 
change them from one pasture to another as I do my 
sheep or other stock, which is of rauch importance through 
the summer. As soon as I gather my harvests I give them 
the stubbles. When these are well gleaned, I give them 
corn cut up by the ground for a few days,—as it is danger- 
ous to keepthem closely shut up and feed them high in 
the beginning, as their blood thickens very fast, and hav- 
ing no exercise it will become rather stagnant; and often 
terminates in what some call the blind staggers. I com. 
mence steaming potatoes for my hogs the first of October, 
my ruta bagas not being matured. I mash them fine, put 
nothing with them but the sour milk from six cows, and 
4 quarts of salt to the box of 28 bushels. This feed I gon- 
tinue 3 weeks; the last week in October I commence 
steaming the ruta baga and continued this food until the 
first of December, which is 5 weeks. I put with the 
ruta baga after being mashed fine, 4 quarts of salt, and 3 
bushels of oats and peas ground together into a box of 
28 bushels ; on this feed they do well and gain fast evea 
to the admiration of my neighbors. Since the first of 
December I have steamed potatoes and put 4 quarts of 
salt, and 8 bushels of oat and rye meal to the box, this is 
feed I shall continue without adding more meal until the 
25th or last of this month; then shall finish off with 
meal and corn.” 





Michigan Farmer. 

We have received, in the Calhoun County Patriot, the 
prospectus of a paper to be issued under the above title, at 
Marshall, by Messrs. Balch and Wales. The prospectus 
states that one of the gentlemen his heretofore been con- 
nected with an agricultural paper, and that he was the 
originator of the Genesee Farmer! This, tru'y, is news 
to us; and we deem it to be our duty to say that neither of 
the gentlemen ever had any connection with the origin, 
publication, editing or printing, of the Genesee Farmer. 
If they are qualified for the undertaking, we wish them 
every success with their proposed paper, for we believe a 
good Agriculiural paper would exert an immensely benefi- 
cial influence on the prosperity of the agricultural inter. 
ests of Michigan; but, jealous of the paternity and repu. 
tation of the Genesee Farmer, we dislike to see its name 
and origin coupled with the name of a man who never 
had even the remotest connection with it, in any shape or 
inanner, 





Good Cows. 

On a recent visit at Mr. Henry Mitchell's, in Gates, 
Mrs. M. informed us that she made, the past season, 527 
lbs. of Butter from the milk of three cows, commencing 
the 22d of April, 1837, and ending Feb. 26, 1833. Du. 
ring the time the calves ran with the cows four weeks 
each, and the family used all the milk and cream neoes. 
sary for domestic purposes. The calves were sold at four 


weeks old, for . ° . : . $19,00 

The butter was sold at an average price of 
15 ponce, making : - : 82,37 
$101,37 


The cows received no extra care or feed in the summer, 
and were kept on straw and ruta bagas during the winter. 
Mr. M, estimated the expense of the year's keeping of 
the three, at $50. 





Domestic Silk. 

We have been shown some specimens of Sewing Silk, 
manufactured and colored in the family of Mr. Hiram 
Robbins, of Penfield, in this county. It was reeled and 
spun on the common household ree! and wheel, and is 
considered decidedly superior, in some respects, to the im- 
ported article. This was their first attempt, and Mr, R. 
is of opinion, from this experiment, that it will prove a 
profitable business. 





Worth Trying. 

An experienced writer says that one bushel of flaxseed 
ground with eight bushels of oats, is better for horses thaa 
sixteen bushels of oats alone, and will effectually cure the 
bots. If this really be the case, the mixture would be 
much cheaper food for horses than oats by themselves, 
for one bushel of flax-seed, would not generally cost more 
than four bushels of oats, a saving of 4 bushels in every 
16. It is worth a trial. 





Srraine Waeat.---The Caledonian states that Mr. He. 








race Burroughs, of Kirby, Vt., raised forty bushels of 
Spring Wheat on three-fourths of an acre of land. 
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PROTECTION OF SHEEP.---No. 2, 

Mr. Tucker—In my last communication, I endeavor- 
ed to establish the importance of protection of sheep in 
regard to saving of life; the proofs being based upon my 
own expericnce. 

I referred your readers to other communications repub- 
lished in the last volume of your truly valuable journal, 
in which it is proved beyond reasonable doubt, that pro- 
tection is a preventive of disease—will improve the quali- 
ty of the fleece—and increase the weight of fleece. 


Such is the importance of the subject, I shall offer no 
apology if, in enlarging and further supporting these 
several positions, I should incur the charge of some repe- 
tition. Too much cannot be said, nor too often said, in 
favor of protection, the neglect or attention to which is a 
loss or gain, in the aggregate, of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in this state alone. In truth, Mr. Editor, you 
could not better subserve the object for which your jour- 
wal was established, than to publish at least one article 
on the subject, every week throughout the year. 


{In regard to prevention of disease, as a consequence of 

protection, we must gather some of our proofs from analo. 
gy—by “reasoning from man to brute.” Continual ex- 
posure to severely cold and inclement weather, it is easy 
to conceive, will impair the constitution of man as well 
as brute; especially, if one or the other is transplanted 
to a climate not natural, or agreeing with the one of 
which it is a native, or its kind originated. Now it is 
well known, that the breeds of sheep most numerous in 
this country, are natives of a warmer climate than ours, 
consisting for the most part of the Escurial, the Paular, 
and their crosses upon our native sheep. All well in- 
formed wool-growers are aware, that these varieties are 
matives of Spain; the Paular being the ‘old-fashioned 
Merino,” and the Saxony sheep are from the flock of the 
Escurial, and brought to their present exquisite fineness 
of fleece, by untiring pains and care in breeding, and, I 
will add, thorough protection provided for them during 
the winter season. The severity of our climate is too 
great, and therefere unnatural; consequently, without 
protection, the cons ‘itution of the animal must be im 
paired; and althoug no tangible disease may appear, 
yot, if the physical organization is injured, it is easy to 
eenceive that it will have the effect to curtail several 
years of its existence. Man, it must be considered, is 
but the highest order of the animal creation; transfer, 
then, one of this order of bipeds from Virginia to Nova 
Scotia, and you have a fair comparivon, as regards differ. 
ence of climate, between Spain and this country. When 
you get him there, furnish him with no warmer apparel 
than he has been accustomed to in his native couutry, 
and then ask him what were the degrees of his suffering ; 
he will tell you they were beyond endurance. And what, 
think ye, my brethren farmers, would that most interest. 
ig of all domestic animals, sheep, say, provided they 
had the power of speech, when exposed to the bitter and 
cold, the howling and pitiless storm? Would it not be, 
** good master, it is sport to you, but deathtous!” “A 
ponny saved and dollar lost!” 


Previous to protection of my sheep, I observed with 
very many of them, throughout the winter and spring, a 
discharge of mucus from the nose. This is called, by the 
world at large, a cold. Notwithstanding the danger of 
some derision, I shall pronounce the term catching colds, 
gothing more or less than downright nonsense. A cold, 
fa my opinion, whether with man or brute, being nothing 
ut an effect—the cause is disease—and discharge of mu- 
cpa a consequenc*, or result of an effort of nature to 
throw off the disease. I observed that those most seri- 
ously a‘fected soon became thin in flesh, weakened and 
died; and I may safely say, that five out of ten of all 
the sheep which I lost before the erection of shelters, dicd 
of this very discase, called colds. 


Said a neighbor of mine, who had a flock of 250, and 
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ter and spring of last year, ‘‘ my sheep have a curious dis. 
ease; they run at the nose, grow thin, will not eat well, 
and finally die ; it must be consumption.” ‘* No doubt,” 
said I, “call it by that name or any other you like.” I 
reasoned with him upon the cause ; told him it origina- 
ted, principally, from exposure, combined with stacked 
hay, which was not eaten well; the two induced the dis- 
ease and death followed. I prescribed the ounce of pre- 
ventive, which consisted of five parts out of ten of good 
barn hay, and the residue of protection He followed my 
advice; built two barns after the manner of mine, as de- 
scribed in my former essay. His hay came out as bright 
and sweet as the day it was secured; sheep devoured it 
greedily, and were adequately protected from storms and 
cold. I saw him a few days since, and inquired if colds 
and consumption affected his flocks. ‘* Not at all,” he 
replied, ‘in the place of colds, they seem to have the 
right degree of heat; and instead of consumption or 
waste of their bodies, extraordinary consumption of hay 
is the only fault to find.” He told me his loss this win- 
ter had amounted to only two out of 230. 


Within the last three years, I have observed but very 
few affected in this way among my own sheep; and in 
most instances, from the mild character of the disease, 
was overcome. 


But there is another disease very fatal with sheep, com- 
monly known as the scours, or purging, which protec. 
tion, with ordinary attention to quantum and kind of 
food, will tend to prevent. Whatever may be the condi- 
tion (unless it be the lowest degree of poverty) when put 
in winter quarters, the same condition can be kept up by 
feeding good barn hay and with protection; but without 
these, if their condition is but one degree below medio. 
crity, they will fall away, and during the progress of this 
decline the scours seizes them, and eight out of ten will 
die. I appeal to your readers, who are acquainted with 
the nature and habits of the animal, to bear me out in 
stating, that those attacked with this disease are such as 
are thin in flesh. 
occasionally instances of those in good flesh subject to it, 


I am well aware, however, there are 


and if so, the remedy is at hand, viz: an astringent made 
of alum fincly pulverized and mixed with bran, to be 
given in small quantities for a day ortwo. This is a 
sovereign remedy, provided the condition of the animal 
is good; but if the reverse is the case, especially in re. 
gard to lambs when seven menths old and older, all efforts 
to save life will, generally, be uscless. Last winter I did 
not lose a sheep from this cause, and this, five or six were 
victims, but they were small and late lainbs. 

There are, doubtless, many other diseases, which are 
induced by exposure, and among the most prominent are 
scab and pelt rot; but in supporting my belief of this, I 
should be obliged to enter the field of speculation,—my 
business is with facts, and legitimate conclusions from 
facts. In conclusion, the upshot of the matter in refer- 
ence to prevention of disease is this: protect your sheep 
and you preserve their constitutions unimpaired, and 
thereby lengthen out their existence—protect your sheep, 
and you prevent their catching colds—protect your sheep, 
and you keep up their condition, and therefore, prevent 
the scours, which, in part, arises from debility—protect 
your sheep, and they will escape many other ills which 
this interesting and dependant animal is heir to—protect 
your sheep, and while the pelting storm is raging, and 
yourself seated by the “blazing hearth,” you can turn 
your thoughts to those objects without, which furnish the 
material ‘that shuts out cold winter’s blast,” and feel 
that consolation which is inspired by humanity, knowing 
that you have provided the means of making them alike 
confortable with yourselves. I say again, protect them 
on the score of humanity, and for the advancement of 
your pecuniary interest. 





In my next, I will prove the other two mentioned posi. 
tions, viz: that protection will improve the quality of 
tue fleece and increase its weight. 


L. A. M. 





ost, principally from this cause, about 50 during the win. 








Lansing, Tompkins Co. 





MILLER’S TOLL. 

Mr. Tucxer—As I was perusing the Cultivator, vol, 5, 
No, 1, p. 12, I discovered an error, concerning miller’s 
toll, thus—‘ A correspondent in Oswego wishes to know 
what toll millers have a right to take by law for grind. 
ing grain. He weighed all the grain he had ground, for 
some months, took it to mill himself, and afterwards 
weighed the product; the result was, he found that 20 
per cent had been abstracted for toll instead of 10 per 
cent, which he supposed was the legal allowance,” &o. 
Here, hold! I will say, and prove, that he had strict jus. 
tice done him by the rules of our state milling. Oliver 
Evans, of Philadelphia, in his Millwright and Millers 
Guide, part 4th, pages 159 and 160, marginal notes, 
says— 

“If we consider that most bodies are in part com 
posed of air, which is in a solid and fixed state, and con, 
stitutes a proportional part of their weight, and this pro 
portion is ditferent in different species of matter, from 
1-16 to 1.2, and in one species of wheat has been found 
by experiment to be 1.5 of its vhole weight; that is, 
12 Ibs. of fixed air in 60 Ibs. or one beshel of wheat,— 
Now this air is roused into action two ways, viz: by fer. 
mentation and by heat, and as fast as it 1s roused, it in. 
stantly leaves the body and expands itself into about » 
million times more space than it filled before, in the form 
of a dense body. Sce Martin’s Philosophy.” 

We know, by practical experience, that Quercitron 
bark loses in grinding, without sifting or any toll taken, 
from 6 to 10 tons in the hundred. I have ground some 
tons of plaster of Paris from the stone, for mill backing, 
and always found the whole mill dusted over, though not 
bolted. 
that all bodies, when neatly weighed, before pulverized 
or ground and bolted, lose considerably in weight, though 
no bag leakage, dampness, grit, filth, cleanage by sieve, 
riddle, screen fanage, or any toll taken whatever out, after 
the first weighing ; which is common to all grain sent te 


I well know, from 35 years practical experience, 


mill; for which there is no allowance made by the cor. 
respondent, or the editor himself, who rather justifies the 
correspondent, with a swell of lossage from 20 to 22 per 
cent for toll; as if all the loss had been taken for toll by 
the innocent miller, who must and does feel much injured 
by the assertion and call for legislative authority to regu- 
late his science, which has stood unmolested, though 
superficially understood, for 3)0 years past. The miller 
only gets about half of what he is accused of taking for 
toll; and if the bags be much ragged, the grain wet and 
filthy, he then scarcely gets a fourth of his part of what 
it weighed before dried, cleaned, ground and bolted. There 
is 50 per cent gone, the rill stones gummed and dirty, 
out of order till washed, dressed, dried and reput in order, 
time lost, toll fit on!y for hogs, the millers labor and time 
lost, and the name of rogue given him by those who he 
thought had studied or read practical philosophy; and 
who should be his justifier rather than his condemner. 
The cus'om in our state has been, and now is unalter. 
ed, for grain toll 1-10th of wheat brought to griad as 
country custom, and half the bran or cow-feed for bolt- 
ing; which is considered double the trouble of grinding 
alone. Also, the bolting machinery is patent, and is 
more than double the cost of the grinding machinery. 
About a half century past, the country bolts were wrought 
and fed by those who brought to be bolted; then they had 
all except the 1-10th of the wheat which the miller claim- 
ed as toll. Since then, the millers have gone to the ex- 
pense to fix machinery and apply water power to thei 
country bolts, and have claimed and taken half the bran 
or cow-feed, and the tenth of the wheat. Corn 1-8th, 
and if bolted, half the cow-feed of it. Rye 1-8th, and 
if bolted, half the bran. Buckwheat 1-8th toll, and if 
bolted, half the husks. Oats and barley 1-8th for grind- 
ing. Grain ground coarse for stock feeding, is half of 
the toll, except oats and barley, which is 1-31 for toll, &e- 
t7 The medium statement of the toll and the un- 
avoidable loss in manufacturing wheat into country flouy, 
viz: 60 lbs. of good wheat, ] bushel, gives 1-10th or 6 lbs. 
toll, deducted as pay; average screen and fanage, grit, 
rat and mice and other filth, about 3 Ibs.; do. unavoid- 





able effluvia, evaporation of fixed air, &c. 3 Ibs.; do, for 
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moisture, bag leakage, if any, 1 lb.; making 13 Ibs. toll 
loss accounted for. The interest, or per cent wrought, 
60 Ibs., or dollars, gives $21,663 per cent in $100. You 
soo I have deducted nothing for one-half bran, and if it 
is more than the loss, and the bran be added instead of | 
it, it will still be nearly the same percent. Now you see 
qhat toll the millers took—only one-tenth. 

Corn Toll.—The medium statement of toll taken, 


and 





and 
| 


jts other losses, —57 Ibs. of corn, 1 bushel, gives 1.8th or 
4 Ibs. toll; average 4 per cent screenage 2} lbs.; the un- | 
svoidable loss in grinding, effluvia, evaporation, &c. 3 
{bs.; making $21,49 per cent. The miller’s toll $12,50 
in the $100. Unavoidable loss $8,99 in $100. 

The above, as a medium, can be substantiated by all 
the practical scientific millers in the United States. I 
have followed the milling and millwrighting for forty 
years and more. 
gy 1 hope that this explanation on Miller's toll, may 
give satisfaction, and gain admission into all the princi- 
pal papers in America. Joun Wesrey Lvrr. 

Spring Mills, near Frederica, Del., March 26, 1838. 


Agricultural Societies. 

Ma. Tucker—In the ninth number of the weekly Far- 
mer, current vol. is a letter written by Wittis GayLorp 
to J.R. Lawrence, Esq., a part of which I feel disposed 
to notice, and in some respects to disagree with the wri- 
ter. He says—I would not have the choice of officers 
confined to practical farmers, and this I think was one of 
the most fatal features of the old law, for experience 
proves that they are not the most fit persons to manage 
This assertion, I think, is er- 
I am far from believing that there is any 


concerns of that kind.” 
roneous. 
eounty in this state in which there are not many practi- 
e:! farmers, who are every way qualified to manage the 
afairs of an agricultural society, and that, too, in a bet- 
ter manner than they would be likely to be managed by 
any other than a practical farmer. Indeed it seems that 
we must all come to the same conclusion, unless we ad- 
mit that practical farmers lack the intelligence, discern- 
ment, and Common sense, which their neighbors of the 
I say better, for who would 
be better qualified to know the feelings and the wants of 
the practical farmer than one of themselves. 


other professions possess. 


In another 
view would the practical farmer have the advantage over 
one of any other calling. The farming community will 
look to the lawyer for an exposition of the law—to an 
Esculapian for a treatise on medicine, and directions for 
its use, but they will look with the greatest confidence 
to the practical farmer to manage their affairs pertaining 
to agriculture. 

I am a friend to agriculture, to agricultural improve- 
ment, and to agricultural socictics; but in common with 
my brother farmers, (so far as I am acquainted,) I wish 
to sce them under the immediate supervision and control 
of practical farmers. ‘Theory in farming may be good, 
but he who tests his theory by practice, is, in my view, 
the most proper man to give advice, and in him will the 
farming community more readily confide. And if far- 
mers have not confidence in the officers of agricultural 
societies, depend upon it the course of those socictics will 
not be onward. 

When practical farmers sce a land speculator, who 
knows nothing of farining, one who would scarcely deign 
to look at a worthy cultivator of the soil, one who is 
daily seen walking the strects “with glove in hand”—I 
say when practical farmers see such a man figuring large- 
ly at an ayricultural convention, they view its proceed. 
ings with distrust. I hope to see an agricultural society 
in this county, and in every other county in the state, 
and ! hope to see the:n under the immediate control of 
practical farmers. A Pracricat Farmer. 

Onondaga Co. March 27, 1838. 


REMARKS, 
We give above a communication from a friend and 
sorrespondent in Onondaga, from which it will be seen 
he is disposed to mike some exceptions to the remark 


| have been made. 








made by us in a letter of ours to a member of the As- 


sembly, and read before the State Ag, Society, in which 
we recommended that the provision of the old law, which 
confined the officers of Agricultural Societies to farmers 
alone, should not be a part of the proposed new enact. 
ment. Our object in that recommendation was to do 
away what had proved a serious obstacle to the success 
and permanence of the former system; and by enlisting 
in behalf of such Societies, the energy, the intelligence, 
and the means of all classes, professional men as well as 
fariners, secure a co.operation and consequent success 
which could not be expected without it. We should atill 
fear the result of such an enactment, and our opinions 
are founded on what has already taken place in this state 
in such societics, and the manner in which the success- 
ful ones in other states and in England are managed. In 
the societies of Massachusetts, there are no ostracised 
classes. Clergymen, Lawyers and Doctors, are found 
vying with the tillers of the soil, in giving usefulness 
and effect to such associations; and we would gladly 
have it so with us. There, as in England, officers are 
chosen from all classes, regard only being had to qualifi-. 
citions for the place. There, as here, most of the pro- 
fessional men who might be chosen, are amateur farmers, 
men who love to advance the character and interests of 
agriculture, and are willing to bring their activity, intel- 
ligence, and their cash, to promote the welfare of the far. 
mer. 

Were all our farmers as energetic and well informed as 
our correspondent ;—were they as willing to adopt deci- 
ded improvements in culture,—to procure the best imple- 
ments of husbandry, and introduce the most valuable im- 
proved breeds of animals, as he has shown himself to be, 
that remark would have been unnecessary, and would not 
But it is a truth, that, as a body, we 


| ° ° . 
are far too indifferent to our own interests as farmers ; 


and we say it with a feeling of shame and regret, that 
there has never, to our knowledge, an association for the 
promotion of agriculture, flourished for any length of 
time, in which the principle alluded to was incorporated 
and adhered to. A farmer ourself, and firmly believing 
that the best interests of the country are depending on 
the prosperity of agriculture, we regret that we should 
have been misunderstood, or intentionally created diver- 
sity of sentiment respecting a cause which demands the 
best energies, and we trust will receive the united efforts 
of its friends for its supportand advancement. W. G. 





Management of Sheep. 


Mr. Tucker—I have just got through an experiment 
I have been making the past season in trying how sheep 
would keep on clover bay. I keep a flock of eight hun- 
dred. Out of this flock, last fall, I picked fifty of the 
poorest ; they were those that were thin and old. The 
rest of my sheep I put in four flocks and in four different 
fields. ‘The four flocks I put on the Genesee Flatts, with 
a hay barrack in each field, filled with first quality of 
timothy hay, well salted. Out of these barracks my 
sheep were morning and evening feed, with a sled and 
oxen to scatter the hay about the fields. They did as 
well as I have ever had them do. But the flock of fifty 
poor sheep, I had put in a field where I had a stack of 
clover hay, which, when we came to open, I found to be 
much injured in places; but I fed the sheep all winter 
and spring from the same; and now I find that the poor 
sheep gained on the other flocks, and are what would pass 
for a good flock at this moment. This stock of clover 
was well salted, and I have no doubt if it had been good 
hay, that this flock would have been in much better con- 
dition than any of my other flocks. I find that my sheep 
like the clover the best to eat, as you can see them pick 
out all the clover that happens to be in the timothy hay. 
This being the case, what may we not do in Western 
New-York, with clover and sheep to enrich our wheat 
land? Neither of my flocks had a shelter to ran under, 
and never have I tried one for them, although I always 
have been of the opinion they should have one. All my 
other stock I shelter, and my horses, cows and oxen, I 
have all stabled; and the only reason why I have not gi- 
ven shelter to my sheep, has been that I never have heard 
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lof a plan to shelter sheep that I thought to be a good one, 


for it left the manure in the wrong place, or too much in 

one place; and most of the plans gave the sheep a chance 

for too many to get in a huddle, and thereby injure them. 

selves. I am, however, now getting out timber and 

boards, to make what I think will answer the purpose to 

shelter my sheep under next winter. This plan may not 

be new. What I purpose to build is, two sticks of tim. 

ber, cut 26 or 28 feet long, hewed 7 by 7 inches square, 

and framed 6 or 7 feet apart, with good braces, so that 
drawing will not pull apart or rack the work ; the end te 

be turned up like a sled. On the top of this, I would put 

a cover of boards on a light frame; on the front side, I 

would have it about 5 feet high, and on the back 34 feet 
high, and cover the backside and ends. The whole of 
the work should be made of pine, so that two yoke of cat. 

tle could move it every two weeks, with one man; and 
on each field put as many as would be wanted for the 
flock of sheep; and have them placed in such position 
that the wind would blow on the back of the shelter. 
You can readily see that in a very short time I shall 
have my fields manured in this way, and that, too, with 
out any trouble or extra labor, except the small job of 
moving them. 

If any of your readers can, through the medium of 
your good paper, state any other plan that will produee 
as good results wit! as little cost and trouble, I shall be 
happy to hear from them. 


A Livineston County Farmgn. 
April 16, 1838. 





THE WIRE WORM. 


The wire worm, (the larvae of a species of snapping 
bug,) is perhaps the most destructive of all the insects 
that prey on the earnings of the farmer. During the 
past season, in our section of country, the ravages of 
these insects were very severely felt. Hundreds of acres 
of corn were completely demolished by them. Even the 
potato crop did not escape unmolested, but was to some 
considerable extent injured by their depredations. I am 
of the opinion, that if more attention was paid to under- 
draining by farmers, where the land is low and wet, the 
ravages of the wire worm would be considerably dimin- 
ished. A piece of land the last season was early prepa- 
red for corn and oats. The lot contains about ten acres, 
the most of which is low and somewhat wet land, and 
needs draining. ‘The oats (14 acre) were nearly eaten up. 
The corn on the moist land was entirely destroyed. What 
little of the lot was safficiently dry, was not very badly 
injured ; and, in fact, the corn on all the knolls escaped, 
while within five feet of them, or as near as the land was 
moist, the work of destruction was to be seen. There 
was another particular which attracted my attention, 
though I could not exactly account for it. There had 
been two stacks of hay in the lot the year before, and the 
exact quantity of ground on which the stacks had been 
built produced a good growth of corn, and was not at all 
molested by the wire worm. I also noticed the same im 
several other fields, and one in particular, where the corm 
was not in the least eaten, while the rest of the ficld was 
completely eaten up. 

I have for two or three years past noticed, when hoeing 
corn, that it has been the most injured on the moist parts 
of the land; for which reason, I am induced to believe 
that draining, where it needs it, would have a tendency to 
diminish the number of these insects, and consequently 
their ravages. And this is not the only benefit to be deri- 
ved from draining land. There are thousands of acres 
of land ia our town that would produce enough extra, im 
one season, to pay all the expenses for thoroughly drain. 
ing it. Cuxroa. 

Cayuga, March 15, 1838. 


Agricultural Publications. 

Mr. Tocxer—Permit me to remark, that I have taken 
the Genesee Farmer from the commencement of the first 
number, and never fail to read each number with great 
satisfaction. I have sent many numbers to different see- 
tions of the country, and different states, and have after 
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short periods had the satisfaction of seeing their names 
enrolled as subscribers. I have forwarded the subscrip. 
tion for many, and have seldom known of an instance of 
a man’s withdrawing his subscription; and am satisfied 
that the science of agriculture has advanced 100 per 
cent within the last four years in this section of country, 
caused by the use of agricultural papers. It has not 
only furnished faclities, or a system, for those that were 
farmers by profession; but it has been the means of fur- 
nishing mechanics and men of many other professions, 
with the means of engaging in farming systematically, 
and generally speaking, they prove to be decidedly the 
best farmers und the best judges of farming, of stock, 
of utensils, &c. Knowing my inability to convey ideas, 


THE GENESEE 





FARMER 





of such farmers should be, the production of the greatest 
possible crops, of the most useful and profitable kinds ; 
at the same time increasing the nutritive qualities of the 
soil, This will require persevering labor and care, con. 
nected with reflection, study and skill. But labor and 
care, by the very nature of our constitution, are a blessing. 


man rather a nuisance to the community, than otherwise. 
There is a satisfaction in farming industry ; a satisfaction 
in the gains of the systematic farmer, which is not deri- 
vable from any other of the pursuits of life. The in. 


the means of human subsistence, rendering the land he 
cultivates more fertile, and inciting his neighbors to imi- 
tate his example of industry and good tillage. 


pace with the improvements in the other arts. A general 





I seldom forward any scrips for publication. I prefer 





prejudice seems to rest on the minds of a proportion of 


» ai | > ‘Y > su ne , 664 . 4 ” 
reading the favors of others. I have formerly been aj{the farming community, against any “ innovations 


mechanic, have been engaged in farming 18 years, and | 
have been growing wool for market for the last ten years, | 
and for the last four years I have seen much information | 


1] 


upon the path trod by our forefathers, and especially 
“book farming.” I will mention a case which came un- 


1833, soon afier the commencement of my present occu. 


relative to the growing of sheep and wool, and am high. | vation, I visited a relative in an adjoining county, for the 


ret 
ly pleased to see a certain evidence of its prosperity | 
set forth by the gentlemen at Cambridge, Mass., Messrs. | 


it 


' 
i 


C. Benton and S. T. Barry, which I think must be a | 


groat satisfaction to every man that is or has a disposi- | 
tion to engage in the wool-growing business. | 
Joun Spicer. | 

East Barringion, Yates Co., March, 1838. 








Niagara Co. Agricuitucal Society. 
The following Address was delivered before this Socie- 
ty, at its formation on the 27th of Feb last, by Wuruias 





Parsons, Bsq.: 

GENTEEMEN :—It was with great rcluctance that I con- 
sented to address you on this occasion. 

Not however because tle field of researc! is narrow or 
limited; nor because the subject of agriculture is an un- 
interesting, or uninvitingo..ec. Bat emphatically because 
of my utter incompeten: y to do justice to the subjcet, or 
to present the various branches thereof, in such a manner 
as to enlist the attention of this ass: mblage of my fellow 
citizens, so as to stimulate them to ereater efforts for the 
advanceinent of the cause of agriculiure—lest my re- 
marks should be so meagre and insipid, as to belittle the 
noble science in which we are engaged, and operate to 
discourage and dishearicn, rather than promote increased 
enterprise and perseveranee. And it was only under the 
assurance froin one of ny more talented friends, that I 
should have assistance that I accepted the honor, and 
suc!) assurance has becn redeemed. 

[ suppose, gentleman, that most of you are aware, that 

T have but recently engaged in the cultivation of th soil; 
having spent most of my years, since arriving to the state 
of manhood, in other pursuits. Although Iam a farmer 
of only five years experience, yet I rejoice that I did not 
further dclay the comencement of this delightful employ- 
ment. Yea, I glory in the pursuits of agriculture and 
pastoral life. I love the calling of practical husbandry. 
{ have tried other employments, but have always found 
much vexation and perplexity attendant upon them. 
There is more pleasure and satisfaction in holding the 
plough, than in the measuring of tape and calico. There 
6 more quiet and peace, in the receipt of the profits of a 
well cultivated field, and much less uncertainty connec. 
ted therewith, than in most other callings. I would not 
exchange a well improved farm of one hundred acre s,for 
the best mercantile establishment in the country. What 
is more pleasant—what is more delightful—what fills 
the mind with more serene, peaceful, and even heavenly 
contemp!ations, than walking forth into the fields, and ob. 
serving the opening flowers, the waving grain and ¢ 
the fruit trees loaded with the various kinds of delicious 
fruits, and the happy flocks of sheep and cattle, content. 
edly grazing in the meadow; while the feathered sone. 
sters, in tuneful melody, chant their songs in praise of 
the Great Author of universal nature. 

In addressing you on this occasion, I shall not attempt 
the delivery of an oration. Agriculture has little to do 
with fine-spun theories, or flourishes in rhetoric. Estab. 
lished principles—plain matters of fact—the results of 
well-conducted experiments arc most useful ; and these, 
for the most part will be the subject of my remarks. 

_ The first objcet of the farmer should be the largest pos- 
sible productions, with the least amount of labor and ex. 
pense, and at the same time, improving the quality of 
his soil. I do not refer, however, to the mongrel farmers, 
who area kind of “ Jack.at a!l!l-trades,” who farm a little 
—trade a littlh—inanufacture a little—and jockey a good | 
deal; but to those regular, substantial hasbandmen ; 
whose entire dependance for a support of themselves and 
families, is on the products of their farms. ‘The objeet 


rass, 


| der my own observation, to illustrate this remark. In| 
} 
| 
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} 
purpose of obtaining information in the general manage- | 
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Idleness is always dangerous to virtue, and renders a |. 


} 


| 
i 
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Improvements in husbandry have by no means kept | 


nent of a farm. He was aman reputed we althy, had | 
followed a course of farming from youth to old age, | 


owned 600 acres of land, and was of course enjoying a 
comfortable independance, In the course of my inqui- 
ries, 1 ascertained that his uniform practice was, to put 
the greater part of his improved land to wheat, one half 


alternately. Aticr the wheat harvest, the cattle 
, turned upon the stubble; the same 


next scason, untilthey were again put under the plough 
as a suminer fallow, and again sowed to wheat. ‘lh's 


were | 
fields pasture d the | 


| course of cropping, without the application of any kind | 


| of manure, clover, plaster, or any grass seed whatever, 
| had reduced the quality of the soil, which was originally 
| the very best for wheat, to alunost complete sterility, so 
| that the crops, which had formerly been from 25 to 40 
} 
Sto 10 bushels. T enquired of this friend why he sowed 
no clover seed, and what he thought of the Genesee Far- 
mer. He replied that he sowed clover secd on land which 
| 


farming, he did not believe in it. Said he, do yon believe 
that printers can tell me any thing about farming, who 


ask, are not such sentiments and feelings, and such a 
course of cropping too prevalent among our 
men ? 


husband. 
How but by books, agricultural journals, and ag- 





various improvements which are made in our eailing ? 
| Is it not for the want of, or from the neglect of these. 
An useful 
| discovery in the mechanic arts isno sooner tested, than 
| the knowledge thereof is circulated from one neiehbor 
| hood, and even from one country to another, alrnost with 
| the rapidity of the wind. Butit is not so with improve- 
ments in agriculture. here is a spirit of listh 

indifference and faithlesspess with us, which binds 


| that improvemets imagriculture are so slow. 


SSlLCSss, 


down to the old trodden path of ancient custom. 
| should not be so. 


, <2 
aut it 


Farmers have a trade to learn in their 





| of his crops, barns, &c.} 


ceived from the experience of each? 


Isa fact any less 
deserving of attention because it is printed ? 


One far. 
mer raises three or four tons of English hay per acre ; 
another one hundred bushels of corn; another five hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes ; another fifty bushels of wheat; 
another fifteen hundred bushels of turneps ; another 2000 
bushels of beets per acre. And they all write out care- 
fully the kind of so:l, the kind and quality of manure 
used; the manner of preparing the ground; putting in 
the seed, and the whole course of after culture, &c. Now 
suppose these statements are printed. Are they any less 
valuable on that account? ‘These are facts; and what 
has been done, can be done again, wader similar circum. 
stances, © The fact is, agricultural papers are beyond cal. 
culation important in the diffusion of useful agricultural 
science. Thousands of the best practical farmers are en- 
| gaged in these improvements, in making two, three or four 
Spears of grass, or bushels of grain grow, where but one 
grew before. And if we will but read the agricultural 
works of the day, the benefits of their labors will be ours. 
There are many very valuable periodicals, weekly and 
monthly, issued from the press, exclusively devoted to 
farming, gardening, &c. These, should be patronized 
and encouraged, Bat [ have sometimes been astonished, 
when soliciting my neighbors and townsmen to subscribe 
for the Genesce Farmer, to hear their replies and excuves. 
| One says, I understand that business well enough already. 
| ([L was a little inclined to doubt it, from the appearance 
Another says, I cannot afford 
it, Money is very scarce 








I PAs V *. Another says, I do not believe 
in book farming. Axother—that he has no time to read, 


bushels of wheat per acre, were now averaging but from | 


ie wished to lay down for meadow, but as for this book | 


have been a farmer for 50 years? [ want none of your | 
book farming. I know in all from experience! Now I 


ricultural socicties, are we to obtain a knowl dee of the | 


appropriate sphere more difficult than isto be learned in | 
almost any other; and why should we not read, and study | 
and converse together, that a mutual benefit may be re. | 








: : . 
crease of his products, does not impoverish any man, but 


is rather an advantage to the community, by increasing | 


| 


| particular notice. 
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he is so crowded with his work. Such and so forth were 
the excuses and objections which T have heard from one 
and another, when their interest would dictate a difttrent 
course. ‘There is no more propriety in objections to hook 
knowledge in farming, than there is to book knowledge in 
religion, or in architecture, anda farmer, who cannot find 
time to read sixteen quarto pages in the course of a 
month, would lead us to suspect that his work, or some. 
thing else drove him very closely. There are a few re. 
spectable and tolerably thrifty farmers, who will neither 
subscribe for an agricultural paper, nor give any re 


' ason 
why they will not. 


If any such be present, let me ask 


‘them. Would you not think it a privilege to sit down 
Arthur Young. 


and spend an evening with Washington, 
or Sir John Sinclair, all eminent farmers, and hear thern 
relate their observations, their practice, and their improve. 
ments in husbandry. Or suppose some of our own coun. 
trymen now on the stage, and citizens of our own state— 
suppose you were invited to spend an hour or two of a 
winter's evening, in listening to the resalt of experiments 
communicated by Judge Buel, of Albany, Judge Bradley. 
of Marcellus, or Ulmus,* of Buffalo, men who are emi. 
nent in the first degree, not only in scienee, but in prac. 
tical agriculture. What farmer would not count himself 
fortunate in the opportunity of listening to such conver. 
sations. Such privileges may be enjoyed often durin 

the year by every farmer who will read the monthly Gen. 
esee Farmer, published at Rochester, at fifty cents a year, 
or the Monthly Cultivator, published at Albany, at one 
dollara year. I urge this subject the more because | 
believe the permanent success of our Agricultural Socie. 
ty will very much depend on the cireulation of such pe. 
‘als. [faving myself, fiom the commencement of 
inv farming operations, been in the habit of reading ag. 
ricultaral journals, I have opportunity by experience of 
learning something of their value. They have afforded 
j rational enjoyment, and IT have had the most 
satisfactory conviction that they are useful to me in point 
of interest. T could mention sueh details of help which 
Ihave reecived from them in times of need, ag to settle 
tie question beyond all dispute, that they have been profit. 


reo 


alle tome. Judsing from experience Lhave no doubt, 
that the farmer whore ypen ls two or three dollars per year 
for agricultural journals, and reads them attentively, will 


have his money returned to him with interest, at the enor. 
mous rate of two or tiree hu idre d per cent. And the 
reason why T place so high a value upon agricultural 
, because Leonsiderarricalture the most impor. 
tant termpora!l interest in the world, and further because 
such periodicals are the che apest, the most efficient, and 
the most sure means, that can be resorted ta for the en- 
couragement and promotion of improvements in this 
preeerninently important branch of industry. It is ar 
ished that the time is not far distant when the 


papers, is 


publishers of our political papers will consult the best in. 
terestot their subseribers, by exclading that which is use- 
less, and all which is deleterious to the morals of the 


community; and inserting in place thereof, well written 
articles, either original or selected, on the subject of ag- 
riculture, [tis time we should have less te do with po- 
litical strife, and more to do with the plough—that we 
read less of the victories and defeats of political asp- 
rants, whose plans and schemes of management are per- 
haps founded in deceit and treachery ; and more of the 
science of agriculture, that most important of all scien. 
ces, on the success or failure of which, hangs the pros. 
perity of every other de partinent of business. 

That there have been made within the last fifty years, 
very greatand important improvements in every branch 
of agriculture, is a fact not to be disputed; a mere allo- 
sion tosome of the most unportant of them is allI shall 
attempt at this time. And among these, the new and 
improved construction of farming implements deserves 
And one is the improved cast-iron 
By this phrase I do not mean all cast-iron 
, but to allude to several descriptions lately intro- 
duced into our market, the superior excellence of which 
consists in the lightness of the draft in their use, the ease 
with which they are managed, and the neatness, regular- 
ity and smoothness of their work. These are the three 
main points which should determine the value of this 
implement; for perfect ploughing is one of the most im 
portant operations in profitable tillage. Another—the 
threshing machine, by which the farmer is enabled te 
market his grain at any season of the year, when the 
price is most favorable. But an evil is too commonly at 
tendant on the use of this article. J mean the neglect of 
the care of the straw, which is too generally thrown out 
without any regard to preservation or profitable future use. 
Phe consequence is, that it is unfit for feeding or manure, 
and is thus lefl in an immense pile about the barn, where 
it 18 not only useless, but anincumbrance. Itis the opin- 
ion of many, that such slovenly management with straw ue 
a greater loss, than the gain is by the use of the thresb- 
ing machine, Siraw should unquestionably be preserved 
for feeding the stock during the winter, and with the use 
of the straw cutter, another very important improvement 


ploughs, 
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. farming implements, may be made of very great ac. 
at. The revolving horse rake is another useful article 
Ta cent invention. With this a man with a horse, will 


a “st as 4men and two teams will cart it tothe 


rake liay 48 I 
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enable us to enrich our farms.” This is the farmer’s gol- 
‘den chain, which Divine Providence has formed, every 
link of which is essential in the perfection of the whole, 
| and should be keptbright. The great law of nature holds 





barn or stack. To will rake the ground as clean as is us. 
nanally done with the hand rake, and clean the field of 
he scatterings from the eart heside. It is estimated to do 
the work of six men. | [ ha ve also found it very useful in 
horvesting peas, and in clear ing wheat and barley fields. 
The cultivator, or horse hoe, is another recently intro. 
duced implement, and one which is held in high repute. 
Ii is used instead of the plough among corn, potatoes, 


. sndtenendge — » fh, era] >» ii 
boans, &c., and is almost imdispx nsable in the field culture 


It || 


of roots. Itisa very great saving of manual labor. 
;, sometimes used to the exclusion of the hand hoe alto. | 
ether. ‘Twenty acres of corn, which yielded 40 bushels 

to the acre, and 8 acres of beans, giving more than an or. 
dipary yield, have been cultivated the season past in this 
state, without the use of the hand hoe at all, either in the 
The seeds were planted with 


planting or after culture. 


the drill barrow, and hoed with the cultivator, by which || 


operation more than one half the labor of cultivation 
was saved. ‘I'he drill barrow in the cultivation of root | 
crops, is ¢ mphatically a labor-saving machine, to a great- 
er extent than any other of recent introduction, 
which I am acquainted. A boy 12 or 15 years of age | 
will plant 4 acresa day, without weariness, in rows 30 
mehes apart, dropping the sceds two or three inches apart 
iw the rows. It makes the drill, or trench, drops and cov- 
ors the seeds, and rolls the ground, all at the same move- 
ment, and is propelled as easi'y as a common whecl-bar- 
~w. ‘The introduction of root ereps into field culture is 
esteemed of immense importance to the farmer, particn. | 
larly the ruta baga turnep, the mangel wurtzel, or field 

Loet, and the carrot. 
tor, an acre of these roots may be raised as casily as an 
acre of corn or potatoes, and is considered to be worth | 
trom three to six times as much. 


the culture ef corn, is proper for turneps; and land that 
1 


will grow fifty bushels of corn, will bear 800 bushels of | 
torncps—16 bushels toone. The little experience I have | 
had in the culture and feeding of this root, has been very | 
flattering. I harvested more than 600 bushels last fall, | 


trom one acre, from which f should not have expected 30 | 
bushelsof corn. I commenced feeding them to my milch 


teed them nearly one bushel per day each, every day since. | 
‘They are cut up ina box with a shovel, and fed ina | 
manger. During the day, the cows have access to straw, 

and a small quantity of corn-stalks, and in the evening | 
are fed with avery little hay. This course I have fol- 
lowed for about three montlis past and the quantity and 
quality of the milk afforded by these cows, exceeds any 
Uung I ever witnessed in the winter season. Itis object. 
ed by many, thatthe milk and butter from cows fed on 
this root will taste of theturnep .But this is not the fact 
in the least possible degree with my cows. ‘The reason | 
probably is, that the cows have daily and continually ac. | 
coss to salt. 


and appearance. I have raised the field beet, or mangel 
wurtzel, the season past, at the rate of 1600 bushels per 
acre. ‘These are an excellent article for feeding mileh 
eows in the falland fore part of winter, are profitably fed 
raw to store hogs, and are worthy to be cultivated for fat- 
tening pork. ‘The success in raising and feeding these 
roots, together with the carrot, has been probably still 
more flattering at our county poor-house. N% less im- 
portant improvements in agriculture have been made in 
the various kinds, and in manner of application of man- 
ures. This is the great means of all successful husband- 
ry. The first means of enriching the soil, is that of | 
ploughing in all the vegetalle matter already upon the 
surface. Another, is that of ploughing in green crops 
which are sowed expressly for the purpose, such as clo- 
ver, buckwheat, &ec. This practice is warmly recom- 
mended by the best practical farmers in the country. It 
is however objected by some, that in this way, you return 
tothe land no more than was taken from it. This would 
be true if it were not that plants draw much of their sup- 
port and growth from the atmosphere. Another object 
with every farmer should be his compost heap. Nothing 
which is subject to decay, especially all manner of weeds, 
should here be lodged. Most farms contain of them. 
relyes materials either by the road.side, about fences, in 
the garden and back-yards, swamps, &c. to form a large 
evinpost heap in the course of the season. Ashes and | 
lime are very important parts of such a compost, and thas | 
made it is exceedingly valuable, for the garden and vine- 
yard. But the greatest of all means for obtaining man. 
tre, is from the consumption of our produce upen the | 
farm, especially hay, straw and vegetables ; and when | 
this is done effi etually, and bya proper care and manage. 
ment, we may be sure of the means of enriching our | 
eine the Rita oat ee eet 
7 ue ‘ s gollen chain, lo enrich our | 
harms, will increase our products ; increasing our products, | 
oi te increase ourstock ; increasing our stock | 
our aanure; and increasing our mauure will ' 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


with |) 


With the drill-barrow and cultiva- |! 
'| the air. 


| 
Soil that is adapted to || 


Iam also feeding my working oxen in the || 
fame manner, and am well satisfied with their condition |! 


| in this as in other cases—the more you do, the more you 
| can do—to him that hath shall more be given. 
| Onthe subjectof the application of manures, I would 
here remark ; that the practice of retaining animal man. 
| ureinthe yard, fora year or two, till it becomes rotted or 
| decomposed, is a practice condemned by the most convin- 
cing experiments. Animal manure cannot be applied to 
| the soil in too fresh a state, though the intermixture of 
other substances, such as straw, chaff, &c. is unquestion- 
ably a great advantage, for thus the quantity is greatly 
_ increased, and the farmer is thus enabled to manure more 
land, raise more and greater products, keep more stock, 
and thus increase his manure, &c. And this matter of 
preserving and increasing manures, if neglected, will 
eventually be our ruin. 

By the practice of letting the manure remain in the 
eattle-yard till it undergoes a complete fermentation, and 


|| is perfectly decomposed or rotted, one half the value of 


the manure is lost, having passed off in gas, in the course 
of fermentation and the quantity is also greatly reduced, 
as well as the quality. 

This improved manner of applying yard manure 
fresh, in order toreap the greatest advantage, requires a 
ditferent course with the plough. Where manures are 
| thus applied, it is said to be the better course to plough but 
| onee for acrep. Let the manure be spread upon the sur- 
face, evenly and liberally, and with one ploughing, done 
in a workmanlike manner, buried under the surface, there 
to remain undisturbed. Fermentation then takes place, 
and all the gases thereof are retained in the surface 
soil to become food for plants, instead of passing off into 
Cattle-yards should unquestionably be cleaned 
twice each year, Falland Spring. By a little extra labor, 
m applying swamp muck, weeds, leached ashes, straw. 
&c. tothe vard during the summer, a hundred loads of 
manure may be obtained, in the fall. Let this be carted 
toa field designed for peas, or barley, the coming season, 
' and spread over five acres, and immediately buried with 

the plough. The grain may be sown in the spring follow- 
ing, without a second ploughing, and merely harrowed in 


|| thoroughly and then rolled; the crop will be greatly in. 
rows, about the Ist of December, and have continued to || 


creased, and the field lefi in first rate condition for acrop 
of wheat, with only one ploughing inthe fall. You will 
not charge me with egotism, if I here state that I have 
myself obtained very great advantage by this course of 
tillage, and in fact, the greatest crops of wheat, barley or 
peas, that I have ever raised, have been the result of this 
course of manuring and single ploughing. 
(To be continued.) 


Sugar Beet. 


‘In the Chronicle, I see frequent mention of the Su- 
car Beet as a valuable root for cattle. I find that ruta 
baga will not do for milch cows. ‘The butter will taste 
of the turnep. Some of us, in this region, have deter- 
mined to try the Beet. But we find no direction in the 
' Chronicle for its culture —You would much oblige us, 
therefore, if you would insert in the Chronicle, some par- 
ticular directions for the raising the sugar beet—To what 
soil is it adapted? What time should it be planted? 
How thickly planted? When harvested and how pre- 
served ?” 


ANSWER. 

1. Adeep, rich loam is the best; but any soil that can 
be made mellow, will answer well. A very dry soil does 
not yield so large beets, but sweet and nutricious ones. 
The soil should be free from stones, and well pulverized 
toa good depth, that the root may pierce it freely and 
grow smooth and handsome. 

2. Plant any time in May,—according to the season. 
In common seasons the beets will do well if planted as 
late asthe first of June; and we have seen them of a 
good size (but not ripe) from seed planted a month later. 

3. Plantin rows 24 or 39 inches apart; and leave the 
beets 10 inches from each other in the rows. Beginners 
are apt to leave them to thick. The ground should be 
well manured before planting ;—coarse yard manure is as 
good asany. A good way is, to plough and then har- 
row the land. Then, at a second ploughing, put 3 or 4 
inches of coarse manure into every other furrow; and 
then make your rows directly over the manure. Make 
| the holes 5 inches apart, and an inch deep. This may 
| be done readily by a light wheel with pegs in the circum. 

ference. Drop two capsules into each hole; and then 

cover them,—which is easily and quickly done by running 
a wheel along the row (that of a common wheel-barrow 
| for instance.) Before planting, pour warm water on your 
' see !, and letit soak at least 24 hours ; and no matter if 
| three or four days, 
4. The weeds must be kept down, and the soil mellow, 
_by the use of the plough, cultivator, or hoe; and the 
| plants must be early thinned out, so as to leave only 1 in 
10 or 12 inches. 

5. Gather yourcrop as soon as ripe,—i. e. as soon as 
the lower leaves begin to turn yellow and fall off. They 
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are best preserved, in Vermont, in a cellar ;—either your 
house cellar: or, if you raise large quantities for your cat. 
tle, in one made for the purpose under or near your barn. 


— Vermont Chronicle. 
a 





* Improved Darham or Short Horn Bulls. 


TANHE satscriber has several yearling bulls of this very 
choice breed for sale, from direct imported stock ; also, 
one half Devon and Durham do. A. B. ALLEN. 
Buffalo, Apri! 3d, 1838. ap.14-6w 


Improved China, Berkshire and Tuscarora Pigs. 
*BNVHE subscriber expects in the months of May and June, 








. several hitters of the above superior a:imals.. The 
price of the Chinas, ai 6 wecks old, per pair, willbe §10,00 
Berkshires and Tuscaroras, $e “ 12,00 


and fur every month added to the above age of pigs, $1,25 
wilf be charged on the price of the former, and $1.50 on the 
latter. These hogsare universally admired wherever known, 
and are considered the choicest and best breeds of Eneland 
and America, returning the farmer a greater amount of pork 
for their feed than any others, and therefore the most profila- 
ble stock that can be kept. 

The Improved Chinas are celebrated for the sweetness and 
delic sey of ther meat, are easily kept fat in pasture without 
other food, being perfectly quiet and not wandering at all; 
are very handsomely spotted, a clear black and white, the 
colors about equal; have smal! short heads, ears and legs, 
with deep and broad bedies, and weigh from 300 to 400 Ibs, 
according to keep at eighteen months o!d. There is nothing 
equal to these boars for crossing with other hogs, as they re- 
duce their long coarse heads and legs, and give breadth and 
depth to their carcase quicker than any other kind. They 
have no affinity to what is commonly called the Grass breed 
of hogs, being of a distinct ra¢e, and entirely superior every 
way. 

The Berkshires are highly prized for their lean, tender and 
juicy hams, are darker spotted than the above, and will weigh 
at the same age from 4 to 600 Ibs. 

The Tuscaroras are a cross of the China with the Berk- 
shire and other superior breeds, have nearly the quietness 
and aptitude to fatten with che China, are of the same coler, 
and weigh eq tal to the Berkshires. A. B. ALLEN, 

Buffalo, April 3d, 1838. ap 14-6w 


Chinese Morus Multicaulis. &c. 
= — Morus multicanlis, of the genuine 
$35,000 kind, yet remaining unso!d, and wi'] 


be sold acs immediately delivered; or contracted for, to be 
delivered the ensuing month. 

15,000 Morus expansa, 5 to 7 feet high, a variety equally 
valuable with the Morus multicaulis, very hardy and suited te 
a northern climate. 

12 000 Brussa mulberry, 3 to 7 feet. 

100 ibs. Wl ite Italian Mulberry Seed. 

800 Ibs. White and Yellow sugar Beet seed. 

Also, Frui: and Ornamental Trees and Plants, Dahlias of 
all kinds. 

Green House Plants, &c. 
be sent to every applicant, 

March 31, 1838.-3t 


Seed Store Agencies. 
L‘ RGE and complete assortments of Seeds, put up at 
the Rochester Seed Store, may be found at the follow- 
lg places: 
Cleveland, John Williams, 
Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant, 
Locxpoit, G. W. Merchant, 
Batavia, G. V. Verplanck 
Le Roy, M. P. Lampson & Co. 
Geneseo, J. F. Wyman, 
Mount Morris. R. Sieeper, 
Canandaigua, W. M. Chipman, 
Geneva, J.& J. N. Bogart, 
Pa'myra, Hoyt & May, 
Oswego, Holden & Vincent. 

Of the character of these seeds we deem it unnecessary te 
say any thing further, than that we believe thry will fully eus- 
tain the high reputation which this establishment has already 
actjuired, and secure a continuance of the liberal patronage it 
has hitherto received. 

‘("™ Persons wishing larger quantities or different kinds 
than can be found at the above places, may leave their orders 
with the Agents, and the seeds will be sent to them. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

Rochester Seed Store, March 31. 1838. 


Spring Wheat. 

UST received at the Rochester Seed Store, a further sup- 
eF ply of genuine Italian and Bald Siberian Spring Wheat, 
both of which are highly recommended and of superior queB- 
ty. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Feb. 17, 1838. 





Priced catalogues of which will 
WM. PRINCE & SONS. 











Seeds for 1838. 
UST arrived at the Rochester Seed Store, a large im 
portation of English Field and Garden Seeds, of the 
growth of 1837; shipped from London this fall expressly te 
our order, and compiising a full assortment of the choices: 
kinds, such as 


Cabbage, Ruta Baga, Rye Grass, 
Cau iflower, Mange! Wurtzel, White Dutch 
Brocoli, Sugar Beet, Clever, 
Radish, Lucern, §c., &e. 
Turnep, Trefuil, 


These Sceds are from one of the best establishments ia 
Rurope, and the perfect satisfaction which they have hitherte 
given, is sufficient guarantee of their characier. 

Dealers and others supplied at wholesale on very fevorable 
terms, novlgif REYNULDS & BATEHAM. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 








,  —_————————___— 


Bounty on Wheat and Corn. 


The Legislature of this State have not only renewed 
the bounty on wheat for the coming year, but also added 
a bounty on corn. The provisions of the Act gite a 
bounty of one dollar to the man who shall raise ten bush- 
els of wheat, and six cents a bushel for all above until it 
amounts to two hundred bushels, and three cents for all 
above. 

For thirty bushels of good sound ears of corn two dol- 
lars—for every three bushels above thirty and up to sixty, 
ten cents, and two cents for every three bushels above. 








There were a few opposed to this measure, but the deci- 
ded opinion of a large majority was, that as Maine coutp 
raise her own bread, she must raise it—and that it was 
better, far better, to spend a million among herown pco- 
ple to bring this about, than to send Five out of her terri- 
tory as she has done every year for many years past for 
that which she could produce herself. 

This we believe is the true policy. Build up ourselves. 
Encourage our own people. If we do not do it, depend 
upon it, no other State will do it for us; and when we 
have done it, then shall we take the rank in the scale of 
influence and respect among the States and the nations 
of the earth which we deserve-—Maine Farmer. 





Sweet Mutton. 

Isaac Newron, of Delaware county, has brought to 
market during the past winter about two hundred sheep 
which he fattened upon sugar-beet, with some portion of 
corn. This mutton has been pronounced by all our 
friends, who have tasted it, as fully equal to any which 
they have ever obtained in our market, being remarkably 
sweet and tender. It has acquired so high a reputation, 
that Mr. Newton has been unable to supply the demand, 
It deservedly obtained an extra price ; and when our mar- 
ket can be supplied with mutton of this quality it will 
become an article of general consumption, and be estecin- 
ed, asin Europe, one of the most luxurious viands. It is 
proper to add, that Mr. Newton’s sheep referred to above, 
were in part of the South Down breed, so highly prized 





in England.—Philadelphia Farmer. 





Saddle Galls. 

Saddle Galls are generally occasioned by an unequal 
pressure of the saddle, or by a saddle being badly fitted to 
a horse’s back, and if neglected they grow into very ugly 
and troublesome sores. Whicn these inflamed tumors are 
first discovered, cold water alone is frequently sufficient 
to disperse and drive them away, if applied as soon as the 
saddle is pulled off; but when that will not have the de- 
sired effect, by washing them twice a day in the mixture 
I shall here recommend, the cure will be readily perform- 
ed.—Take of sharp vinegar, one gill; spirits of any 
kine, one gill; sweet oi! or fresh butter, one table spoon. 
ful; to be well mixed before used. 





Useful Receipts. 

To restore tainted meat.—If your meat be tainted, take 
it out of the pickle, wash it so as to cleanse it of the 
offensive pickle, then wash your barrel well either with a 
solution of lime or ashes ; after which repack it, and be- 
tween every layer of meat put a layer of charcoal! until 
your barrel be full; then make a fresh pickle, strong 
enough to bear an egg or potato, and fill up your barrel. 
As you repack your pieces, it would be well to rub each 
with salt. Let it remain a week er ten days and the taint 
will have disappeared, and the meat be restored to its ori- 
ginal sweetness. 

To clear houses or barns of rats and mice.—Gather the 
plant called the dogs’ tongue, the cynoglossum officinale 
of Lynwus, at the period when the sap is in its full vigor, 
bruise it with a hammer, or otherwise, and lay it in the 
house, barn, or granary, infested by these vermin, and 
they will shift their quarters. 

Another. —In any place infested with rats and mice, lay 
for three or four nights in succession, picces of broiled 
meat or toasted cheese ; the rats of course will carry them 
off, and from their exemption from harm, be prepared to 
partake of such poisoned messes as you may then pre. 
pare forthem. You must now sprinkle the meat or 
cheese with arsenic, and the best way to do itis to make 
an incision in the meat or cheese and insertit. Not sus. 
pecting the trap set for them, the rats or mice will readily 
devour your bait and thereby receive their quietus. 

Another still—Mix up equal quantitics of meal and 
sugar, and place it where the rats and mice fequent fora 
few nights ; after which add a portion of arsenic to each 
parcel, and your unsuspecting enemics will greedily de- 
wour it. 

And yet another —Feed them a few nights witha paste 
made of flour, sugar, honey and milk; afterwards mix to 

ether 2 oz. of sugar, a teaspoonful of honey, 2 oz. of 

our, 10 drops of the oil of rhodium, 1 oz. of the oil of 
carraway, and as much arsenic as will lay on a quarter of 
a dollar : make the whole into a paste by adding as much 
milk as will bring it into the proper consistence; then 
make it up into small pills or balls, and lay it in those 
places where you had previously put their decoy-bait. 





Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, 


At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles west 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. 


UMEROUS applications having been made to pur- 

chase this stock, the proprictor has concluded, that 
in order to afford a fair opportunity to those who have al- 
ready made enquiries and others desirous of obtaining the 
breed to offer the same at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 
On Wednesday the 2d of May next, 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham 
Short Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various ages. 
Amongst the former is the famous Bull ** Rover,” which 


Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dam by 
Agamemnon. Also, ALEXANDER, ORION, SeLenpor and 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beaury, Primrose, 


&e. &c. 

Three full blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, 
ef pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fatconet, by 
Falcon, dam by Catton, (Hindcliff’s dam) Hannah by 
Sorceror Amelia, &c. 

Bay mare Miss ANprews, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 


Pay’sdam by Herod, &c. 


gr. dam Blacklock, and ‘Theodore’s dam. 

Bay stud colt, Humrurey Ciinker, by Allen’s Humph- 
rey Clinker, dam Miss Andrews, &c. 

The well known stud horses Turk and ALrrep, whose 
stock for the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed. 
Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the im- 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. These are chietly 
from a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir ‘Tat- 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the 
highest order of blood in England by thoir present own- 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- 


breeders. 
Pedigrees may be had on, or previous tothe day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 
THOMAS WEDDLE. 
East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1838. 
N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those 
who wish. 





Superior Garden & Agricultural Seeds. 
NHE subseriber has now on hand'a full su-ply 
of Garden and Field Seeds, growth of 837, 
among which are the fine-t ¢ Sabbaves. Caulitlow- 
ers,B: occoli, Radishes,Peras.&c. that are cultiva- 
ted in England, rane~, and Eo lind,to_ethe: with 
every sort that canbe raised to advantage in our own country, 
and which are grown ¢xpressly for iny use from stock furnish. 
ed and raised by the must experienced gardeners inthis coun- 
‘ry; in short, every article emanatirg from my store, wa: - 
ranted genuine and fresh. a 
Also, Skinless Oats, Potatoe Oats, 44 lb. weight to the 
bushel, Perernial Rye Grass, White Clover, Lucerne or 





Seeds, also Italian Spring Wheat, well worth the attention of 
‘“armers. 

Wholesale Dealers supplied on accommodating terms. 
tion, as alsu catalogues of my whole collection, gratis. 
Flower Roots, Bu b Glasses, Green-house Plants, the best 


ry sort, Pearl Barley, Oatmeal, Embdon Grotstor Gruel 
Split Peas, White and Brown Mustard Seed, Garden Fow- 
er Pots and Garden Tools, Russian Bass Mats. 

The Flewer Seed department emb aces the cho'cest vari 
ety tv be found in this country, in which are included choice 


tion of several new varieties, accompanied with a printed di 
rection for culture and management. 

Orders will be punctually atten’ed to and carefully packed 
and forwarded as direct) d, but as the collection of distan) 
debtsare often troublesome, and sometimes impracticable, it 
is desired that satisfactory reference be made to persons it 
Albanv, when the order is not accompanied with the meney 
CF Also, SEED CORN --The subscriber has a quan 
tity of the celebrated 12 rowed Dutton Corn; the advantages 
of raising this corn are its pro ifie qualities. 

A W. THURBURN, Seedsman 
Sign of the Plough, 317 N. Market st. opposite Post Office. 
A'bang March !7. 1838 mar24 








Fruit Trees for Sale. 
VHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
pubitic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches 
‘er, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantiry of 
Fruit Trees, grafiedand innoculated withthe most approved 
kinds,now fit for transplanting, which he wil'sell on ths 


mogt reasonable terms, SAMUEI, MOULSON 
apr 15-tf z 


N. B. Casn will be 














evel Cane. paid for a few thousand two years old 


was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingham, | 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &c. | 


own sister to Reformer, Prize, Lavy Bowen, Baivuianr, | 


dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter; Play or | 


Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sancho; | 


commended as worthy the notice and confidence of | 


French Clover, Orchard Grass, Herd’s Grass, White Viol. | 

berry, and Yeliow Locust Seeds, Spring Tares or Vetches. | 

yenuine Manze! Wurtzel, and Ruta Baga and Fie d Turyes | 
i 


Price lists, by the pound and bushel, furnished on applica. 
\ 


Books on Gardening, &c. at various prices, Birdseed of eve- | 


double Dahlia Seed, Carnation and chovwee Pinks, Germ n | 
and China Asters, splendid Double Balsoms, with an addi. | 


THE HIGH-BRED TROTTING HORSE 
BELLPORT! 


| Panerigedel will stand the present season, commenc} 


ary next. 
DESCRIPTION, 

Be!lport was foaled at Long Isiand, June, 1831, will conse 
quently be seven years old the coming summer, is of a beay. 
iful bright bleod bay, with a smal! star on the forehead na 
white foot, and black legs, mane and ta:l—is within a vation 
of sixteen and a half hands high, (65 1 2 inches,) of propor 
tionate girth and length, a well set head, elegantarched nect 
full powerful chest, of beautiful smooth sy metry of limbs and 
vet of great bone and muscle, weighing twelve hundred and 

forty-seven pounds, 
OF HIS PEDIGREE, 

It need only be said, that he was got by the Imported Hores 
|| Bellfounder, out of Lady Alport, he by the cetebrated trotter 
} 





Old Belifounder, dam Velocity, by Hiphazard, by Sir Pe; 
out of Miss Henry, by the famous Ectipse, and thus Up te 
the Darley Arabian, the great progenitor of England’s stouy. 
estand most beautiful racing stcok. Lady Alport was got 
by Membrina, he by Imported Messenger, dam by Tippoo 
Saib, &c. &e. For further particulars of which horses Bee 
{| Stud Book, 

|| It will be seen by the above, that Bellport unites the bes 
‘| of England's racing and trotting bled  Bellfounder at five 
'| vears old trotted 2 miles in tess than 6 minutes, and the fole 
lowing year was matched for 200 guineas to trot 9 milee 
|| sithin 30 minutes, which he woneasily. His owner shortly 
ifter challenged to perform with him 171-2 miles within one 
| hour, which was not accepted, Velocity trotted on the Nor. 
|| wich road in 1806, sixteen miles in one hour; im 1808, tron 
1 ted twenty eight milesin one hour forty-seven seconds, and 
‘| has done many other great performances against time, With 
{the excepton of Flying Childers, from the same progenitor, 
'| eclipse was undoubtedly the fastesthorse ever known, Have 
i ing distanced all competitors, he at last walked over the New- 
|| market course for the King’s plate, and finding nothing hardy 
Paee thereafter to match him, was never again started, 
| 


er, 





Haphazard, Sir Peter, Membrina, Tippoo Saib and Messen. 
ger, were among the best horses of their day, and as good 
stock as England ever produced. 


Bellport was bred by T. T. Kissam, Esq. of New-York, 
'} and was selected afier much care and attention to the sub- 
ject, for his uniting good blood and limbs to fine action and 
yreat substance, qualities so rarely found in the light race 
‘| horse of the present day. He has stood two seasons in this 
\| vicinity, his stock shows fine size ard form, and will undoubte 
il edly prove very superior, either forthe saddie or harness, and 
particularly adapled for the heavy roads of Western New. 
|| York. His spirited breeder in a letter accompanying him ow 
| here, thus speaks of the blood:—* Belloort is from a stock 


j 


held in high estimation, b th in England and in this country, 
There are several horses here sired by Bel\founder that ces 
trot a mile within 2 minutes and 45 seconds, and could not be 
| bought for 8500: one of them could net be had for 81500; it 
| is supposed that he ean trot a mile in 2 minutes 35 seconde. 
i fThis young horse [ have never had trained, nor even much 
i} praciced; he has a verv fine step, and L have not a doubt 
ll but he will be able to trot a mile within 3 munuies.” 

| I'he Farmer will therefore see, thathe may reasonably cab 
|} culate on the best of stock from this source, and it is &@ mal 
i} ter of no trifling importance to him, whether he shall tum cf 
i colt at from $200 to $500, that has cost no more to be raised 
han one that will hardly bring from §50 to $80, 








Belifounder is a full brother to Bellport, one year older, 
marked as above, his color sunv!y a shade or two darker, ard 
is haf a hard jess in height. He is a horse of admirable fin- 
ish, and with a) artial trial under the saddle the year he wat 
| y years old, easily trotted over the Harlem Course (a few 
|| feet short of a mile) in 2 minutes 45 seconds, and it is the 
opinion ef his tra ner, that notwithstanding the difficulty of 
{ 
| 
} 

' 
! 


i 





curbing so hiv spi ited a herse to a trot, that upona secord 
}and more thorough trial, he could be given as fasta foot o# 
| ever graced the trotting course of America. He will probe 

bly stand the ensuing season on the Niagara River rocd, ine 
miles below Blark Rock. 

KMither of the above horses will be sold, or exchanged ed 
other stock ata fair price, or hired to a responsible person 
for anv part of the country. 
|| For further particulars refer to L. F. Artes or A. B. At 


Len of Buffalo. HENRY GORLON. 
March 10, 1838, 
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Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 

SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 

FANUIS establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compactly with Lrees one 

Plants in the different stages of their growth. 

Tie subscriber offers to the public a choice 
eee, Selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Germam 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples. Peary 
Piums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quince, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Stra 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Reses, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbs ceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roel, 
splendid Peonies, Double lDahlias,&c. &c. 

Also,a large collection of Green House Plants, of ebove 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, whea vl 
dered, are carefully selected and fauhful Vv packed, and if de- 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, © 

tochester. 

Or‘er-for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publishe: a 
this paper. 

Catalogues will be sentto every applicant gratis, or may be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. ait 

Apold, 1837. ASA ROWS 











Ist of May and ending Ist of August, at Clarence He 
ww and Batavia, ‘Terms, $15 io insure, payuble Ist of Janu. 
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